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The Language Facility Test was administered to 48 preschool children in Head 
Start classes in Ft. Worth Texas, to determine (i) if the spontaneous production of 
English speech would be better after the bilingual children were first allowed to 
perform in Spanish, and (2) if the English language performance of the 
Mexican-American bilingual children would be better when tested by a 
Mexican -American examiner, rather than an Anglo-American examiner. Results of the 
study showed that (1) pupils performed better with a Mexican-American examiner and 
(2) children performed better in English after initial performance in a similar task in 
Spanish. Recommendations were that; (1) bilingual education be made mandatory, (2) 
new material on bilingual education be made available, (3) English be taught as a 
second language to bilingual children, (4) teachers be fluent in both languages, and 
(5) under-achieving Spanish-speaking children be tested in Spanish as well as in 
English to determine more accurately their potential and specific needs. A survey of 
related studies is included. (CM) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



For centuries, this United States has welcomed 



the arrival and immigration of people from other 
countries. It has provided some immigrants with housing, 
jobs, clothing, and financial assistance, but it has 
provided them with poor educational opportunities for 
their children, thougn frequently both the newcomers 
and school administrators -were aware of it. The 
immigrant parents felt fortunate that their children 



were permitted to enter school and be with Anglo- 
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liidren • 



They were satisf ied--but only for 



a short time. 



Later the immigrants acquired a feeling of 
failure when their children dropped out of school and 
became burdens to the community. Often the child was 
blamed for laziness, lack of interest and trouble miking \ 
but educators give very little thought, if any, to the 
neglect of the school curriculum in providing adequate 
education for the child, a stranger to this country and 
its language. Frequently adults expect children to 
adapt to new situations without difficulty just because 
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they are children, though we, as adults, often are 
unable to cope with new problems. Equipment available 
in the classroom often impresses newcomers to this 
country (even if. it is only a little, it is usually a 
lot in comparison to their native country) . The colorful 
pictures, the well-built furniture, the new record 
player or tape recorder leads newly arrived Americans to 
think that their child will get the best education 
possible. But these parents often give little consider- 
ation to the fact that greetings, classes, instructions, 
singing, and even friends speak in English, and English 
only. To be objective, these colorful, nice looking 
schools that give the impression of comfort are not 
equipped to provide the best education for these bilingual 
newcomers. The school knows they are here, and will 
enroll in September but is still not prepared for them. 
Why? Is it because not enough thought is given to the 
bilingual child because those in authority have not 
experienced similar difficulties and therefore are not 
aware of them? Whatever the reason may be- -it is now 
reassuring to know of a new movement toward bilingual 
education. Schools have an interest in bilingual 
instruction and have a concern for providing a better 
welcome to the non-English -speaking first grader. Bi- 
lingual education will provide the child with something 
that he can understand, something that will want to make 
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him stay in school and with an opportunity to progress, 
to better himself. 

Especially in Texas does the problem of teaching 
the bilingual arise. The large number of Mexican-Americans 
in South Texas, and in neighborhoods of most cities 
throughout the state poses an urgent problem. Traditions 
in the home urge Mexican -American families to continue 
to utilize the language they have learned as children, 
and to which they have the greatest ties in their past. 

New generations, perhaps seperated from Mexico for a 
century cr more, grew up immersed in the Spanish language 
until that first traumatic day .before an Anglo teacher 
in the first grade. Many of the people who live in the 
Rio Grande Valley, Anglos and Mexican-Americans alike, 
conduct their domestic and commercial affairs in the 
Romance language; so that, even as bilingual students 
are being educated in the elementary and high schools, 
they are not obtaining the amount of practice, even out 
of the classroom, that they should have in order to be 
fully articulate and literate in English. 

Thus the problems of the school systems in Texas 
multiply, the’ closer to the border that one teaches. 
Teachers in the area constantly complain that their 
students are not competent in English. Some teachers 
even become incensed if they find their pupils speaking 
in their native tongue. But complaints and anger will 
not smother usage of a familiar language, c All nations 
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of the world have experienced similar problems on their 
borders. And despite constant efforts, prejudice, and 
even bigotry, the problem still remains throughout the 
world. The dream of having Mexican -Americans use only 
English, seems just that. An old culture dies hard, 
and often never does. Thus educators need to readjust 
sights ; they must understand that the solution to 
bilingualism is not stamping out the Spanish language, 
and that Spanish will continue to be spoken in Texas 
for centuries to come. Only by accepting these two 
premises will educators be able to take this first step 
toward a decision on the best method and means to teach 
these children to become effective in the language of 
America. 

But the problem is not only confined to Texas. 
Throughout the United States bilingualism is a problem. 

The German children in the Northern Midwest often learn 
their native German or Polish tongue first, even though 
their ancestors have been in America for more than one 
hundred years. The case of the Japanese in California, 
and the Chinese scattered in small neighborhoods through- 
out the country, is still a serious problem since the 
Asiatics have a more difficult time than other nationalities 
in merging into the American culture. The Puerto Ricans 
in New York, and the recent influx of Cubans into Florida, 
are further proof that bilingual education is not a 
temporary problem. Effective means to solve the problem 
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ntiist bs faced by educators. Tbs solutions have mostly 
confined themselves to the debating stage. Empirical 
research is a necessity. This paper is such an effort. 

Bilingual instruction seems essential in this 
country. In Texas alone the total population of 
Spanish speakers in 1960 was 3.8 million and the per- 
centage continues upward. 1 Such figures indicate the 
necessity for adapting the school curriculum to fit the 
changes occurring in our population. Bilingual education 
seems to be a useful approach to the education of the 
increasing number of Mexican -American children. We need 
much more research, however, to examine the effect of 
instruction in Spanish on performance in English before 
we commit ourselves to bilingual education. The purpose 
of this study is to examine the effect of performance in 
Spanish on the subsequent production of English speech. 
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Statement of the Problem 
The education of bilingual children in America 
is replete with controversy. Educators are uncertain 
of the value of teaching such children only in English, 
as now commonly occurs. Some educators have held that 
it would be better to teach these children first in the 
language they usually speak at home, and in play, such 
as Spanish in the Southwest for many Mexican-Americans . 



Hlerschel T. Manuel, Spanish - Speaking Children 
of the Southwest (Austin: University of Texas Press, 

196517 p. 17. 
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From this instruction, English would later, at some point 
take over, and the English training would have the value 
of being based on the earlier Spanish learning experiences 
the bilingual already had. The long and short-run effects 
of such an education still needs much research before it 
is practically begun in the schools. This paper is an 
attempt to answer at least one question arising from this 
approach to bilingual education. 

Evidence from scholarly research already completed 
on aspects of this problem indicates that there is some 
evidence to suggest that language instruction in Spanish 
transfers to English performance. Working with bilingual 
pupils who were retarded in English reading ability, 
Kaufman found evidence that reading instruction first in 
Spanish, and then in English resulted in improved English 
performance . ^ 

Since instruction in their prime tongue can help 
bilingual students learn the reading of an adopted 
language, would not the same procedure affect performance 
on various achievement tests administered to bilingual 
children? This paper will attempt an answer to this 
question based on one test, the Language Facility Test, 
commonly referred to as the LFT. The specific problem 
this paper intends investigating is whether, for bilingual 

^Maurice Kaufman, "Will Instruction in Reading 
Spanish Affect Ability in Reading English?," Journal of 
Reading , XI (April, 1968), 521-527. 
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children, responding to the LFT initially in Spanish 
leads to better subsequent English performance on the 
test than if the administration of this test was done 
only in English, It is generally agreed that most 
people learning a second language think m their native 
language first and then transfer their thoughts into the 
adopted language. This seems true not only of soundless 
thoughts, but of spoken English. Thus this investigation 
intends to study the effect of initial Spanish verbal 
performance on spontaneous English verbal performance. 

The researcher expects the spontaneous production 
of English stories to be better after the bilingual 
children are first allowed to perform in Spanish. If 
this expectation proves accurate then this would be 
further evidence that bilingual instruction is more 
appropriate for Mexican-American children than instruction 
in English. 



Definition of Terms 

The tei~ms bilingual, Spanish- speaking, Latin 
American, Mexican -American, English-speaking and Anglo 
will be used throughout this study. Bilingual will refer 
to a person who uses two different languages to communicate. 
The languages in question are Spanish and English. It is 
also essential to note that there are different stages of 
bilingualism, Hernandez makes a distinction on the 
different degrees of bilingualism. 
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The four types are: 

1- Students who are more Anglo than Mexican 
and who speak more English than Spanish. 

2 e Students who ere more Mexican than Anglo ^ 
they speak more Spanish chan English. 

3. Students who are about half Mexican and 

Anglo, uhey speak a hodge-podge which 
is known in Mexican communities as J pocho J . 

4. Students who speak absolutely no English 
and are Mexican in all characteristics. 3 

The terms Spanish-speaking, Latin American and Mexican- 

American will be used in this paper interchangeably. 

The terms will be used to mean Mexican-Americans who 

possess in some degree the Mexican culture, tradition, 

custom, philosophy, attitudes and language. These people 

are American citizens and of Mexican extraction. Anglo 

and English-speaking will be the term used to refer to 

American citizens who speak only the English language. 



^uis **• ^ erna ndez, "Teaching English to the 
culturally Disadvantaged Mexican-American Student," 
gQftU.s h Journal , LVII (January, 1968), 89. 
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RELATED RESEARCH 

In reccuL years educators have done much research 
and published various books on bilingualism. Still, they 
seem uncertain of the value of bilingual instruction. 

Much of the research effort on bilingualism compares the 
language achievement of bilingual and monolingual students. 
There are also studies offering the idea that English 
should be taught as a second language to children who 
already have a knowledge of another language before 
entering school. Still others believe in the bizarre 
idea that having a knowledge of two languages is detri- 
mental to the mind and to the emotional stability of a 
child. A more meaningful belief is one which suggests 

a instructor for the bilingual instruction of 

Mexican-American children. 

Boyd in her article, "Bilingualism as an Edu- 
cational Objective," has stated that bilingualism is 
not a small problem. It is a growing concern not only 
in large metropolitan areas but rural areas as well. It 
is a problem in Southwestern states and middlewestern 
states. In attempting to find a solution, Boyd gives 
two suggestions. Her first proposal is that of teaching 
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English at home, but she admits is unrealistic to think 
that parents and grandparents would (if they could) 
change their language habits. Her more reasonable 
solution is ,T to include bilingualism in the list of 
educational objectives for elementary schools in which 
a large percentage of the children come from Spanish- 
speaking homes. 

Since the other key person outside the home is 
the teacher, Boyd amplifies her suggestion by further 
deciding that "the teacher of Spanish-speaking children 
should be bilingual." The teacher should have a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of the development 
of the self-concept . Abraham agrees with Boyd’s 
findings, and adds that the teacher should also under- 
stand the culture of the Spanish- speaking people. 

There are differing opinions about the time 
bilingual education should begin. Irwin and Marks claim 
that the best time to learn a language is before ten 
years of age. These authors believe that with few 
exceptions, children are, at the earliest age, ready to 
study literature. In order to obtain a speaking ac- 

^Dorothy L. Boyd, "Bilingualism as an Educational 
Objective," Education Forum , XXXII (March, 1968), 309-310. 

5 Ibid. , p. 310 » 

^Milliard Abraham, "The Bilingual Child and His 
Teacher," Elementary English, XXXIV (November, 1957), 
474-478. 




